not see whether they were alone. Sleep came to him,
but with it a stubborn pain in the head.

"You were in love \\ith him, weren't you, in love
with him? For the last ten years I've been asking you
that question: you can answer it now. Say some tiling!
. . . it doesn't matter what . . . but say somethingl"

He had seized his wife's wrists and forced her head
round till she faced him.

"Answer me! I've got the right to know the truth,
now!"

He released his wife and rubbed his hands on his
jacket.

"I know everything!"

Raymonde remained standing, not daring to move
to the chair on which lay the work with which she
had been occupied, the little flimsy cap with its
wreath of wax drops which were intended to look
like rose-buds.

"Leave me alone, Simon. What good will it do you
to know now? I've still got a deal of work to get
through. You'll have all the time in the world to
torture me later. I've had enough of this, enough,
I tell you!"

"Enough of what? I, too, work all day long without
a let-up. After selling insurance policies I sell aperitifs
which nobody wants, stuff that's no longer in the
fashion. I half kill myself talking about death, so as
to get rid of my policies, and then about the pleasures
of life to the same people, so as to be able to sell
them a bottle of spirits. Just you listen! I'll show you
how I introduce my rubbish. I've got the patter per-
fect. I call at a farm, and:
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